


e returns. The effect of the epidemic is very clearly shown in the 
returns for different parts of the district. The loss of population 
was groatest, with two exceptions, in the thanas on the banks of 
the Gangos or Son, where the plague epidemic was most virulent, 
tho groatest falling off being in Malsilami, Fatwa and Mokameh?® 
Tho only inland thinas where there was a marked decline are 
Masaurbi and Chandi, while the south of the district, which suffered 
. least from plague, almost held its ground; excluding the Chandi 
thina, tho Bibér subdivision actually showed a slight increase. 
These variations follow very closely the course of the epidemic. 

Even, however, if wo allow for the disturbing influence of the 

for the number of deaths and desertions due to it, and 

for the thousands who were omitted from the returns, the fact 
remains that the population of the present district area is not 
ee progressive. ‘Twenty-five years ago the agricultural population, 
it is said, bad apparently already reached the limit which the land 
gould support, and even in 1891 the increase recorded was purely 
nominal. There seems little doubt that the tendency is to a 
diminishod rate of reproduction, and the proportion of children is 

; but steadily, falling. ® 

ae saliont statistics of tho census of 1901 are repgoduced 
below -— 




















The statistics of migration at the census of 1901 were seriously 
affected by the plague, as many whose permanent homes were in 
other districts fled to escape its ravages; and the result waa that 
only 82,440 immigrants were recorded as against 135,492 in 1891, 
the decrease being 53,052 or 36 per cent. On tho other hand, the 
number of emigrants, i.r., of natives of Patna, who were residing 
in other districts at the time of the census, was almost the same 
as in 1891, aggregating 142,316. The volume of emigration — 

is particularly large, the number of emigrants being nearly equal 
to one-twentieth of the whole population. They are especially 
numerous in Calcutta, where more than 30,000 natives of the 
district were enumerated in 1901, The majority, however, aro 
only temporary absentees, two-thirds being males who leave their 
wives and families at home and return at intervals with their 
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city of Patna, Atsthe consus of 1901 altogether 251,113 
or 15 per otnt. of the total num of inhabitants 
residing in urbsn areas, viz., in Patna, Barh, Bihar, 

Mokameb and Phul wari ; "aol of tee 
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alone accounted for 134,785 or more than half the total number. 
® The latter figure disclosed a decrease of 18 per cent. since 1891,- 
who had died or had 


Dut owing to the large number of persons 
‘ left Pato during the plague epidemic, this confus failed to give 
a tru indication of-the normal population of the city. *Accord- 
ingly, « fresh enumeration was effected at the ond of Jfly 1901, 


the plague panic had passed away and the people had settled 


: ipo gape arg m population gras recorded as 


163,789 or 7 per cent. less than in 1891. This decrease is largely 
due, among other causes, to the declining prosperity of the city 
caused by the gradual decay of its river-borne trade, Of the 
Mher towns, Barh appears to be stationary, in Bihar there was a 
slight decline, and in Dinapore the population was nearly 32 per 
cent, lens than in 1891, a decrease due to the plague epidemic. 

It will be noticed that with the exception of Bihar, all these 
* 7 towns are situated on or near the Ganges, which has been the 
great lino of traffic from the earliest times. The towns on its 
banks have consequently always had a good trade and attracted 
settlers ; and even though the railway has supplanted the river 
aa the chief artery of commerce, they have not suffered so much 











considerable comfort. Next in rank comes the patwdri or vi 
accountant, who with the gumdshte enjoys remarkable facilities for 
filling his pockets at the expense both of the landlord, whom he 
ean cheat with oooked accounts, and of the cultivator, Who must 
pay for a fair assessment of his crops. The gumdshta has one or 
two paid assistants called bardhi/s, who act as his lieutenanta and 
help in collecting the rents. In each village there is also tho gorait, 
& messenger who acts under the orders of the gumdshia; he ia 
generally paid no salary like the dardAil, but receives instead a 
small portion of land, which he is allowed to cultivate rent-free. 
Where the rent of land is settled by estimating the outturn of the 
crop, the landowner’s establishment contains also an admin, or chief 
surveyor, a clerk (navisinda), an arbitrator (sd/is), and a chainman 
(jartbkash), who measures the fields with a rod. 

The other officials, who are independent of the malik, are the 
jeth-raiyat or village headman ; the Brahman priest, who gets a per- 
centage of the produce at every harvest ; the sondr or goldsmith and 
the ‘¢e/i or oilman, who are generally employed as dandidars or 
weighmen ; the hajjam or barber, the carpenter, the blacksmith, she * 
washerman, the tanner, and the tanner’s wife, who holds the office 
of village midwife. These officials are all paid annually at rates 
which vary with the state of the season, and the wealth of the 
cultivator. Besides these, there is the village chaukidar, or 
watchman in the service of Government. 

The dress of the people does not differ in any i 
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cap is made of velvet or some other material, A 
madan wears, instead of a Moti, long drawery ( pdijama) extending 
the ankle, which are often ldse, but gometimes very tight, and 
his*robe is buttoned on the left shoulder; but in Other respects,*his 
dress resemblys that of the Hindu. «, . 

On state occasions, Hindus and Muhammadam dress 
alike. The head-dross now consists of a flat turban (pagril, 
ar of oye twisted round the head (murethd). Loose draw- 
ers take the place of the dhofi; and outside, @ little above 
the “waist, is twisted along piece of cloth (kamorband), Over 
the chapkan will be worn a looser robe (kabd), which is fastened so 
as to allow the chaptan to appear above the chest ; and on the feet, 
sho%s of Lnglish shape often tako the place of the country slipper. 
Tho kamarband is frequently dispensed with; and in that case a 
loone open robe (chogd), reaching nearly to the feet, suoceeds the 
haba, or sometimes a shorter but tighter coat, called an cba. A 
Hindu shopkeeper will wear a short jacket (m/rsdi) instead of 
chapkan, but in other respects his dress, though of cheaper 
materials, will resemble the one just described. 

A cultivator wears only a dholi and a sort of plaid (gamchha), 
which is thrown sometimes round the body, sometimes over the 
shoulders, and often on the head with one end hanging down the 
back, A corver of this cloth is often knotted, and used as a sort 
of purse for keeping spare cash, receipts, etc. The better class of 
 gultivators wear the cap and shoes, but the majority do without 
them. Inside tho house, the poorer classes never wear shoes, but 
sho often use wooden sandals. The richer classes some- 
_ © timgs put on a loose coat (Awrtd) instead of the chaphan, when 
are at home, As a protection against the cold, the richer classes 
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may be either loose or tight, the Podice (Awréa) and a sheot (chadar), 
whieh is put on in the same way as the Hindu séri, 
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divisions ; one for ani the other for females, . 

native has generally tWo courtyards (dagen), cach surrounded by 
verandahs, from which doors lead into the various roonts. The 
front door leails into the outer courtyard, on the left of which is a 
hall far the reception of guests, and on the right aro two or throo 
rooms, which are generally used as bedrooms for the miales? 


- Beyond this courtyard is another, surrounded by the female » 


apartments. On one side are bedrooms; and on the other the 
kitchen, store-house, and a latrine for females. There is also 
a sitting-room for the ladies of the household, The houses of the 
middle classes are smaller ; but are constructed on much the samo 
plan. The female division will only contain three or four. rooma, 
besides the kitchen and store-room; one for the owner and his 
wife ; another for the eldest son, if married; and the rest for 
unmarried girls and maid servants. 
_ . Little or no attention is paid to ventilation, even in the better 
class of houses, All the rooms are jealously closed; and the 


windows, if there are any, are raised much above the height of _ 


& man, and are so small that scarcely any light can penetrate 
into the room, Among the poorer classes there will be only one 
room for all the females, and an outer verandah or shed for the 
reception of visitors. The kitchen is always attached to tho 
female room ; and when the family is very poor, the same room 
has to serve for both cooking and sleeping in. Where houses are 
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ich is the staple food of the people in Bengal, is n 
ood of the poor in the Patna district, but rathpr that 
well-to-do. The mass of the live on bannocks 
flour prepared from wheat or one of the many kinds 
coarse grains and pulses. These cakes are accompanied by ~ 
o, salt and a few simple condiments; and the meal is 
varied by a porridge of the same, Maize is eaten whenever it 
can be procured, and also erhar (Cajanus indieus) either in the 
form of flour or as a thick pottage. Marud (Eleusine Coracana) 
is consumed largely in the Bihar subdivision, and besides this 
many kinds of millets and pulses form part of the cultivator’s 
dietary. Among the poorer classes the morning meal usually 
consists of parched or boiled grains of various sorts, and the 
evening meal of boiled rice (bAa‘) with da/ or pulse and oceasion- 
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a popular seng. Magahi has noefndigenous literature, but there 
are many popular songs current throughout the area in which 
the lgnguage is spoken, and strolling bards recite various long « — 


writing is the Kaithi, but the Devanigari is also used by the 


educated classes. The number of people speaking Magahi in this. — 


district is returned at 1,551,000 or 95 per cont. of the population.* 


Urdii is spoken, and the Persian character used, in & more or Other 
leas correct form, by the Muhammadan population of the towns, languages: 


bat in the interior both Musalmans and Kayasthg use the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi, é+., literally the language 
of Oudh. This dialect is also used as a sort of of 
politenoss, especially when Europeans are addressed, by the 
rusties, who have picked it up from their Masalman friends and 
imagine it to be Hindustani of polite society, The Devanagari 
and the Kaithi characters are both used in writing Awadhi; and 
the, Persian character is also occasionally used by the educated 
classes. 


Bengali is spoken by the Bengalis settled in Patna and 
Bankipore; they are chiefly clerks, officials and shopkeepers. 
Marwari is the language of ao considerable number of Marwari 
cloth merchants, who carry on a good trade in Patna city, . 
cially in thg commercial quarter of Chauk Kalan. Altogether 
7,981 persons were returned at the last census as able to read and 
write Engligh; over 5,000 of these were residents of Patna, 

and Di ‘ 
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an energetic race. ‘“ Magadha,* 
to the heedquarters of a Masalagn. provinte to remomber St 
_ former glories of the Hjndu age. "A great part of it is wild, 

great 
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barren and sparsely cultivgted, and ovemmuch of the remainder 
cultivation is only carried on with dMficulty py the aid of 
irrigation works widely spread over the oS, 
he * prehistorie times. Its poasantf, oppressed for centuries, ' 
. even now, under British rule, poorer than that of any other 
*  — . neighbouring part of India, is uneducated and unenterpriging. 
~ +  ‘Phereis an expressive word current in Eastern Hindustan which 
the national character. It is‘ bhadef’ and it has two 
“ “meanings. One is ‘uncouth, boorish,’ and the other is ‘an in- 
habitant of Magadha.” Which meaning is the original, and 
= «whigh tho derivative I do not know; but a whole history is 
contained in these two syllables.” 

Altogether 1,435,637 persons or 88°3 per cent. of the total 
population are Hindus, and 186,411 or 11°5 per cent. are 
Muhammadans. The latter are therefore a comparatively small 
minority, but the proportion is greater than in any other district 
in South Bihar, and most of the leading families in the district, 
and especially in Patna city, are Muhammadan. Christians 
numbér 2,562, of whom 139 are natives; and there are also a few 
Jains and Sikhs. A fuller description of the religions of the 
{ district will be given in the next Chapter. 

oo Among the Muhammadan Sheikbs (67,000) and Jolghas 
 casres, (39,000) are most strongly represented; and the most numerous 
i a castes are Ahirs or Godlis (220,000), Kurmis (181,000) 
Babhans (114,000), Dosidhs (96,000), Kahars (85,000), Koiris 
(80,000), Rajputs (64,000), Chamars (56,000) and Telis (52,000). 
* There aro also 8 castes with a strength of over £5,000, viz., Barhis, 












being audacious cattle gnd many at the 
of the social scale are professional . 
» On the 16th Kaptiky the after the Dewali, they observe a 
eurious festival or Sohrai, On the Dewiéli night 





the wretched animal until it has been trampled or gored to death. a 

Tho Kurmis (181,000) are next to Godlas the largest caste, Kurmis 
They are elmost patirely employed in cultivation, but many bf * 
the poorer are labourers. @ome take service as khidmatgars, @ 
few are zamindirs and f4itdddrs, and in the towns 
money-lenders, As cultivators, they confine themselves to the 
staple crops as a rule, and do not breed cattle. They are fond of* 
petty litigation and are always engaging in disputes about the ° 
possession of crops and land. 

Their religious’ observances aro a curious mixture. 


“ 


by the sacrifice of a goat, which is cooked and eaten by the 
family ; any flesh left over is carefully buried, for if a particle 
is not buried and rots, Ram Thakur is enraged and then w 

betide his careless worshippers. In cases of illness exorcism 


is regularly practised, o/ids or wizard being called in to expel the 
spirits possessing a man, which are supposed to be cast out by 
the superior strength of the ojhd’s familiar spirit; when cast 
out they are imprisoned in a small bamboo tube or earthen pot, . 
which is burnt or buried. The Churail, or disembodied spirit 
of a womatt who has died in child-birth, is particularly feared, — 
To pacify her, needles are driven into the ground; and when 
a woman dies in child- her feet are pierced with needles, — 
and sand and wrid seed thrown on her body to prevent her 
haunting ber family, One spirit, called Band! Mai, furnishes an 

_ exeeption to that she is regarded as bene- 











© “© middle of the Ganges by avsacred idol, his son’s head and the 
Sastras, he cannot be trasted;” “ Babhans, dogs and elephants are 

« always fighting among themselves,” They claim to be descended 
from Brahmans; like Brahmans will not hold the plough, but 

¢™ employ labourers for the purpose; and some have Brahmanical 
names, such as Pando, Misr and Tewari. Local tradition hae’ it 
that they are descended from a number of pergons collected by 

> the Diwan of Jarixandha, king of Magadha, at a feast given by 
his master. Jarisandha had ordered him to secure the attendance 

of 100,000 Brahmans, but he could not find so many and was 

"” Griver to bring in a number of men of other castes whom he 
“|nvested with the sacred thread and palmed off as genuine 


This legend was probably invented to explain the claim of the 
Babhans to be Brahmans. They now constitute a separate caste, 
and their degradation probably dates back to the time when 
Buddhism was overthrown. It has been pointed out that Babhan 

_ is morely the Pali form of Brihman, and that the word is often 
found in Asoka’s edicts. It has therefore been conjectured that 
those now known as Babhans remained Buddhists after the 
Brahmans around them had reverted to Hinduism, and so the 


theory is borne out by the Brahmanical titles which 









and practically monopolize the duties of Toad and village wateh- 
goraits and chaukid Those who cannot find such 
eemployment and have no work as general labourers, plough- 

eto. ; some of the cooks 4mployed by Europeans are Dosddba. 
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men, 
They have the repulatiop of being invoterate thieves; but »° 


if one of them isgpaid a sufficient amount to act as chaukidar, 


his confréres usually abstaiy from plundering the houses , 


under higobarge. They are,‘as a rule, of a low type, and appear 


to have traces of an aboriginal descent. The main features of 
their worship are the sacrifice of pigs and libations of liquor, and” ss 


their ceremonig generally terminate in a drunken orgy and a 

feast on swine's flesh. . 
The gods mostly affected by them are Rahu, Salais, Sokha 

aud Gorsiyé. The worship of Rabu takes place twice every year 


on Pus Sankranti day and on Chait Satnaraini day, and is held” 


with great ceremony on the occasion of a marriage. ‘Two bamboo 
posts are erected with two swords placed edge upwards across 
them, thus forming a small ladder. The Dosddh, who officiates, 
and is called the Bhagat, stands on the rungs formed by the 
swords, chanting some incantations and holding 2 canes bent in 
the form of a bow, while some balls of flour are boiled in 
milk close by ; these, when ready, are offered to Rabu. The noxt 
ceremony consists of 3 persons walking over the red-hot embers of 
a fire burnt in a shallow pit, viz., a Brahman, the Bhagat, and the 
man on whose behalf the ceremony takes place; when they have 
walked over the burning charcoal, sterile women snatch away 
small pieces of it, in the belief that this will bring them children. 
The Kaehars (85,000) are culti¥itors and are also largely 
employed as pdiki-bearers and general labourers. A large 
number of them are personal servants, a capacity in which 
are extremely useful. Like other low castes, they worship 


Sokbé, Rtn Thakur, Panch Pir and Manuse Deva, The deity 





The Dosidhs (06,000) are a low caste, work as cultivators D 


™ 





_ to be brought, that he nfight give them their wages, for though, 
*he said, they had been unsfecessful in winning hie daughter and 
half his kingdom, they had nevertheless laboufed hard and *were 
* deserving of some consideration. Be gave each man 3} seers of 
andj (food-grain), and ever since that period 3} seers of endy have 


© boon the Kabir’s legitimate wage for a day’s work. 
%rls, « The Koiris (80,000) are indastrious, peaceful and contenfed 


cultivators, in great demand among zamindirs, who are always 
"gid to settle lands with them. In addition to the staple crops, 
the Koiris largely cultivate potatoes and country vegetables, and 
tho chief cultivators of poppy, being the only caste whose 
patienfe inclincs thom to this work. In cultivation, however, 
they are not so niggardly as the Goila ; they live on better grain 
and give the husks to their cattle ; they also do not breed cattle 


renders them successful. 

The Rajputs (64,000), who are the descendants of Rajput 
soldiers who settled at an early period in the district, are chiefly 
well-to-do cultivators and agricultural ¢hikddars; some are zamin- 
dirs and money-lenders. There is considerable class feeling 
among them: several villages are composed entirely of Rajputs, 

Many of them consider themselves 








proportion, however, are graifi merchanfs, and many oombino 
money-lending with their trade. The’Tolis have a firm belief in , 
evil spifits, and every Teli, whether he dies a natural or unnatural 
death, is believed to become a very powerful and malignant spirit 
called Mudyn ; it requires, it is ssid, a very expert ghd and tho 
stron, spells to cast out a Musan from a possessed person, 
J often use the skull of a Teli as a symbol of their arf, and 
thereby invoke the aid of Musan. 
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The Telis were formerly a very powerful clan in Bihar, and™ ** 


Telarha, or as it was formerly called Tailidhaka, is said to have 


been a centre of their power. The great doorway at the Buddhist _ . 


monastery of Nalanda (Bargion) was set up by ono Baladitya, 
“ chief among the wise men of the T'ailidhaka clan ;” it was a Teli 
who set up the colossal image of Buddha there, which is known as 
the Telia Bhandar, and another set up a great Buddhist statuo 
at Tetrawin. Nearly the whole trade of the district is in their 
hands, and a popular saying is “ Turk, Teli, tar, in tinon Bihar,” 
ie., Bihar is made up of Muhammadans, Telis and toddy- 


The Brahmans, with a strength of 38,849, appear to be a Brake 
declining caste, the number of males falling from 24,911 in 188] "*"* 


to 22,296 in 1891 and to 20,100 in 1901, This decrease is 
probably due y to the spread of English education, which 
has lessened the hold of the priests on the people; the greater 
number have little or no means; many are beggars and are now 
often turned away from door to door. As a caste, they wore till 
quite lately averse to the study of English and thus 
deprived themselves of the clerical employment for which magy 


are intdéilectually fitted. The most numerous divisions pie 


Brahmans in this district are the Sakadwip! and the Kanyakubja. 
Among tite S+*adwipi are a few landowners and cultivators, but 
as o class, they are the physicians and priests of the The 
are mostly teachers of Sanskrit and ; but 









They are very peor,glive in wretched huts,” and will 
Pls, Tho Pasis (35,470) are almosl entirel$ o¢vupied in tappingtéri _ 
is pepessaih etiing Che tas lure. ian whe sect Eee 
3 in this work are labobrers. have also a little cultivation. 
“"" © It is characteristic of thi caste that they make offefings to the 
Ae * east wind in order that they may. have a goog toddy seasdh. 
 Dhinekes = The Dhanuke (35,155) are ediggers and excavators, workers 
on embankments, etc. Looally they are supposed to hé descended 
sail from Kurmis who sold themselves as slaves; but the name shows 
. flat shey were originally -bowmen, and they are probably an 
offshoot from one of the non-Aryan tribes. Celonel Waddell has 
= pointed out that the caste occupying the small wards ot Patna 
city adjoining the old wooden walls of ancient Pataliputra 
ey consists almost exclusively of Dhanuks, and he has therefore 
 tughested that they are “probably the descendants of the old 
soldiery who kept watch and ward over these ancient battlements 
eos in ancient times.” * 
 Kitndus, The Kandus (28,760) are the grain parchers of the district. 
ee also sell parched grain, sweetmeats, etc., and some work as 
Ras labourers. A feature of their religion is the worship of Ganinith, 
lee who has a temple at Nawada (Khusrupur) in the Birh subdivision 
sph and is worshipped elsewhere in the family deoatd-ghar. Like — 
low castes, they attribute illness to demoniacal possession ; 
the usual method of exorcism is to kill a pigeon, and 
some country spirit and a drop of the exorcist’s blood on it, 
while the latter expels the evil spirit by means of incantations. ~~~ 
He The Hajjims (28,381) are by profession barbers, being 
attached to certain families and paid in grain, « not unusual 
: t being 10 seers per adult per annum ; sometimes also they 
have small yiyirs. They are also employed as messengers to 
take invitations to festivals and ceremonies, and to call panchdyats ; 
__ fidk this they receive payment in money or grain. At hagvest time 
they have a recognized claim to a small quantity of grain from 
each cultivator among their clients, and thus always dave enough 
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are aaa 
literary, theological, or social associations’ or clubs, with com~A%% 
paratively few members, and their influence and reputation are 
purely local. The most noticeable exception is the Bihar Land- 
holders’ Association, which has its headquarters at Patna, but i 
represents the interests of the landlords of the whole of Bihar, =| 


There is also a branch of the Indian National Congress, which 
is supported chiefly by pleaders and a fow zamindars, besides a 
branch of the Kayasth Sabha, which has been formed to 
the interests of the Kayasths. The Bihar Hitaishi Library is « 
ing club in Patna city, to which a number of the educated 
and wealthy native gentlemen belong; and another purely social 
institution is the Victoria Jubilee Club, which is supported by the 
native society of Bankipore and the west end of Patna. There 
is one Muhammadan Association, the Anjuman Islamia, which 
deals mainly with social questions and keeps a watchful eye on 
the progress of events bearing on the interests of Muhammadans, 
of the Sunni sect in particular. Among other associations 
be mentioned the Bihar Young Men’s Institute, the Theo- 
ical Society The 
which 
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; CHAPTER IV. , : 


in ° 7 a! 

oa RELIGIONS. . 
herr Tux history of religion in Patna has a special Sites, as jhis 
MEET Aistrictowas tho carly home both of Buddhism and of Jainism. A 


on em part of Buddha's life was spent at Rajg®, and there tho 
Buddhist Council was held, Several centuries before the 
Dee spcumseh of the Christian era, Buddhism had become the 


» «teligion of the royal house, and in later days tho district was a 


* contro from which Buddhist learning radiated and Buddhist 
ies penetrated to distant parts of Asia. Patna also 

witnessed the rise and development of Jainism; at Pawapuri 

its founder, Mahavira, died; and it was from this district that 

in the fourth century B.C, the Jain order began to spread over 

India, Buddhism, os an active form of faith, has passed away, 

but there still appear to be traces of its influence in a few popular 

superstitions; and though Jainism has an insignificant number 

of adherents, the sacred shrines of the land of its birth still attract 

_ pilgrims from all parts. Patna again contains the birth-place 
of the great Sikh leader, Gura Govind Singh, one of the most 

; smored of all spots in the eyes of his followers ; the same city was 
the headquarters of one of the earliest Christian Missions in 
‘Hindustan ; and in Inter times it was the centre of the Wabibi / 


oF gi 
‘provalent, a reference may be made to the few traces of Buddhism 
: still linger in this district, which witnessed the birth, 
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hermitage hill built © doin de ak a a after. 
wards bébame the Buddhist Apostle of Ceylon. In Asoka’s time 
- objective Byddhism had not yete reached beyond the stage of 
* relic worship; and here we finfl in the Bhikna Kunwir the 
practice of that primitive stage of Buddhism still conserved. The 
prinee’s hermitage is worshipped under his name. This igego, 
is worshipped by the semi-aborigines of the country—the Dosadhs, 
Abirs and Goalas—-with offerings of flowers, fruits, milk, sweetmeats 
and silken thread, in the same monner as the remote ancestors of 
the present generation of worshippers paid homage to the mendi- 
cant prince Mahendra in Asoka’s day. As tho Dostidhs dro 
essentially worshippers of devils and malignant ghosts, they now 
add to the above offerings their’ habitual wine libation and an 
oceasional pig sacrifice; but it is remarkable that these are "pplied 
to the outer side of the hillock, while all the Buddhist 
offerings of milk, rico, sweetmeata, flowers fruits are 
deposited in the recess half-way up the hill, where the cave appears 
to have been situated, and the outer entrance to which faces enst- 
wards. The higher ceste Hindus in the neighbourhood pay the 
Dosidhs to make offerings on their bebalf. 

“The history of this image, so far as can be ascertained from 
the hereditary Dosidh priest in charge of it, is that it oxisted on 
the top of the mound of Bhikaa Pahari, to which it gave its name 
from time immemorial until about 1780 A. D., when the ancestor 
of the present Nawab Siheb began building his house upon the 
hill and close to the image. The tradition goes that the 
fell down several times and could not be completed until the 
Mubammadan noble besought the priest, the groat-grandfather 
of the present one, to remove the image, and accompanied the 
request with w present of money, It was then removed to the 
_ site where it now is. 

image is about four and a half feet high and made of 
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curious fact in the pistory rheortprgssbe foes tis 24 
remembered that the image is made of peri material. 
requiring constant renewal, andgthe wombippers, as well as their =, — 
_/ Priests, are quite unanse Gish te she oS ae i 
t a hill” * . » 
- Two other superstitidhs have ajso b8en observed which appear 
* to date back to Buddhist times. Thus, the people of Petou still 
«  repeat.the legend quoted in the seventh centary by Hiuen Tsiang 
that a stone slab, found in Bulaad Bagh and identiffed with that ° 
* on which Buddha last stepped before crossing the Ganges to die at 
. Kapjlavastu, always comes back to its old place wherever if may 
be moved. Equally curious is the legend about the well 
+= or pit called Agam Kuin at Patna, which has been identified 
with the hell of Asoka mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang as having 
contained flery cauldrons and ovens for torturing i 





lously seated on a lotus flower. “ The very same legend,” says 
Colonel Waddell, “ which the Chinese pilgrim records in regard to 
its torture-chamber, is still related by the Jain priests of the temple 
aijoining this Agam well. They tell how a monk named 
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and the old city and adjoining Tulsi Mandi, which name implies = "> 
the market-place of the king, is in keeping with the possibility pod 
that here was the site of the royal slaughter-house or out-kifthen ” ; 
which, as Dr. Kern suggests, was in after days transformed by 


g 


life-cherishing Buddhist monks into a hell where Asoka 
wantonly condemned innocent lives to a horrible death.” * 


Though Jainism bas very few local adherents, there are some Jain, 


the building of the temple of the illustrious Sthilabhadra. This 
saint was the patriarch of the early Jain church in the first part 
of the third century B. C., at the time when the canon of the 
sect was collected by the council of Pataliputra, 
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burned. No liyjng,thing is filled in this stored lake ; when fish — 
die, their bodies are carefully brought ashore and buried ; and to 
this day the priests still chant hymns ingpraise of Mahivira after 

ie the lapse of 2,400 years. , . 

_ Hixpv- The great majority of the Hgndus of Patna are uneducated 
e2™e men of low caste who know but jittle‘of the higheraide of their 
ae religion. Reverence for Brahmans and theworship of the ortho- 
¢  dox Ujndu gods are universal, put, as a matter of every-day prac- 

tice, the ordinary villager endeavours to propitiate tht evil spirits ¢ 
and godlings, which he and his anzestors have worshipped from 
«., _ ,time immemorial. Most of these are regarded as malignant gpirits, 
‘who produce illness in the family and sicknesg among the cattle, 
» <> if not appeased. They affect the ordinary life of the peasant far 
more directly and vitally than the regular Hindu gods ; and conse- 
quently, the great mass of the illiterate Hindas, as well as some of 
thé moet ignorant Muhammadans, are careful to make periodical 
offerings to them. They form no part of the orthodox Hindu 
pantheon, but the villagers give them a kind of brevet rank; 
and for practical purposes they are the gods most feared and 
therefore most worshipped by the majority of Hindus. There is 
no space here to give a full account of the various manifestations 
of this worship, and all that can be attempted is to mention 
a few instances of local deities and religious observances; some 
of these observances, such as the totemistio worship of wolves 












: 
example of deification is that of Amasan 
been originally a lady doctor of 
woked by women to cure the sick, 
on to cal uppn her name when administering 
medicing, and to placp the cup, after it is empty, inverted on the * 
ground. The custom is to take a small pieoo of earth, wave it 


he is spoken of as a great warrior who came from Delhi with a 
few followers, and died fighting at Mehnawan near Sherpur in this 
district, where his chief shrine still is. He is now worshipped 
throughout the district by the low castes,and even by some mem- 
bers of the high castes, such as Babbans. The usual representa- 
tion of Goraiya is a stone or mound of earth under a tree out- 
side the village, at which offerings of goats, sweetmeats, milk and 
git are made, to be taken away afterwards, by the Dosidhs. A 
similar deified hero is Amar Singh, a Rajput who lived near Barh 
in village of which all the other inhabitants wore Mallahs, 
He was killed by them out of envy, and from that time haunted 
the village aiff tormented the Mallihs, uutil they promised to 
worship him. He is now revered throughout the district, and is 
propitiated by sacrifices of goats under a pipal tree, the head of 
the goat being thrown into some river. Another local deity is 
Ganinath, whose temple is at Nawida in the Barh subdivision. 
Hindus have also adopted some religious customs from the lower 
‘class of Muhammadans, As instances of this may be mentioned 
the practice observed ocessionally by Hindus of launching paper 
boats on the Ganges, after a marriage or the birth of a child, in— 
honour of Khwaja Khiz, and the worship of Pinch Pir by the 








"Ann ho sings songs gor of Bal, wile 
given sweetmeats and fanned wih a twig ofthe » 
her favourite tree. 

The propitiation of RT RE Se! remedy 
fesort@l to on an outbreak of s«mall-pox ; and low class Hindus 
vd Muhaminadans are often afraid to have their children 


~~ ynooinated lest they should incur’ her wrath. She is also the’ 


_- poddens of cholera, and whenever there is an outbreak, the people 
her by sprinkling in her name the entrance of their 
with chhak, ic., water in which cardamom and cloves have 
mixed, and the villagers subscribe to have hymns (pdf) in her 
recited by the Brahmans. In the same spirit the godling 
Mai, who is regarded os Kali’s attendant, is 

sa aliens air pienso a pit is dug anda fire lit in it, 
sweetmeats are placed there and incense burnt, while the people all 
sing hymns in her honour. 

Another peouliar form of K&li worship consists of what are 
known as Ahappar processions. Whenever there is ‘in epidemic of 
disease, the village ojhds or exorcists start out from the village 
carrying earthen pots in which incense is burning. Followed by 


nil 


the they proceed in thé direction of Calcutta with 


cries of Kah Mai ki fai, and leave the pots and burning 


ites fens next ila The inhabitants of each village in turn 


on, The most noted temples of Bitala in the 
Agam Kuan near the railway station at Patna and 
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the Bihar subdivision, to both of which the relatives 
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out that it was suspicious that 
agitation, which was hostile to 


pointed 
Gorakshini 
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that it was intended to promote some crened aaa 
to British rule, Others, however, held Gt he mati 


and 
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large gathering. At Maner again ore the tombs of the © 
i gr 





Pirs or’ saints, Se a ee 
of and Maner. “The dergahe or tombs of 


places 
for the cure of disease or the exorcism of ovil spirits, or to 


obtain : 

are the dargas of *Mallik Ibrihim Bayu and Harrat Makbdiim 
Shih Sharif-ud-din, the tomb of the latter being held in 
special 
at the 
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veneration by the Muhammadans, who assemble there 
wre or anniversary of the death of the saint on ,the ’ 


Sth Shawwal. At Jethuli the dergd/s of Shihdb-ud-din 4 
Jagjaut and Shah Adam Sufi are also places of pilgrimage, 
hel: 


d 
the shrines of three Pirs called Manaiir, Marif and Mahdi, 
ine of Shah Arszini, which is the site of another 
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leader of one of the early invasions of Uudh. After performing tai 
igies of valour, he,was killed in a battle with the Hindus at, ~ 
in 1034 A.D, when he was only 19 years old. He 
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Wilayat Ali and Inayat All of Patna now bécame 
nent leaders of tho fanatical Wahabis,.who after some 


Patna; but in “1831 Saiyid Ahmed wae Kilda bate agua. « 


was proclaimed, for which a body of Wahabis hurried up 
the Sikhs, 


in 1830, sah gunk wllgiote ‘sur fin Sie eosin aE tat 
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| calli Her Mandir, tontsining his cradle and oh 
2 hood of the Sikhs, the Granth Saheb, which is 
 gontain the Guru's name written by himself with the poi 





Re: "| arrow. There is a small sangat or subsidiary place Of we hi i 
hice pttached to this temple; and another sangat, whioh is inthe hinds 
es of the Nanaksbahis, contains a sacred tree believed to have sprung 
_¢ * up miraculously from a tooth-pick placed in the ground by Govind 

_ darbars)'0l the Sikhs, who visit it on pilgrimage. “The pilgrims 


wre hound to appear before the Guru Granth Saheb, or 
© an it is also called, on the first day of entering the town, and 
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of Patna, 








erected @ Hospice, and” Patna continued toybe the basis of the 


Ee Mission’ ti) 1745, when the heroio Horace of Pefina 
(. left and returned to Patan in Nepél, in degpair at the orders 
 * “that he dnd bis companions might preach on condition that 
i "they declared the Tibetan religion to be good ect. The 
| = mission hospice at Patna was destroyed on June 1763, 
' when the English made their attack on tho city, and the priests 
narrowly escaped being murdered by Mir Ali's soldiers 
during the fighting which ensued. The church whs despoiled and 
and thres fathers found praying one of whom 
was the Superior, John of Brescia, were stripped naked, 

and nearly killed. records state that the was 


on the 31st July }763, and that divine service fontinued without 
interruption ; the/irst entry is of a burial on 14th November 


* 1768, é«., some days after the English ed the city, 
Father Joseph of Roveto, one of the attacked by Mir 
* — Kasim’s soldigrs, was now appointed Apostolic of the 
Nepal Mission, in which Patna was then included; and owing to 
+ his exertions the present church was built on the site of the old 





is attached. At Kurji there is a large 


[ 


The Zandna Bible and Modical Mission 

» ag well equipped hospital, the Duchess of Teck Hospital,” 

Patna city, the staff consisting of 2 lady doctors, 2 K 
superintendents and several woll-trained nurses. Its 

partly evangelistic and partly medical. 
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CHAPTER VY. 
PUBLIC HEALTH. ? 
l- 


A conrinison of vital statistics for any lengthy periods is 
"+ tendered impossible by the changes in the system of registering 
- births ond deaths which have taken place from time to time. In 
1869 the duty of reporting deaths was imposed on*the village 
chaukTdars, and in 1876 the system was extended to births ; but the 
 yoturns received were so incomplete that they were soon discon 
tinned, and, except in towns, deaths alone were registered until 
1292, when the collection of statistics of births ax well as of deaths 
was ordered, and the system now in vogue was introduced; Under 
_ this system vital ocourrences are reported by the chaukidars to the 
and the latter submit monthly returns to the Civil Surgeon, 

y whom statistics for the whole district are prepared. 
So far as they can be accepted—and they are sufficiently accuratg: 
the purpose of ing the approximate growth of the 
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presetit system of returns was introduced was in 1498, when 
the mortality was only 23°76 per mille, and the highest is 
58°74 per mille returned in 1905, The lowest birth-rate is 


“8 


, and the highost is 45°30. 


per mille returned in 1592 


27-04 
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element of error recurs annually, as the chowkidér responsible for 
the returns —a task for which he is often eminently unfitted—indis- 
criminately classes a number of different diseases under the | 
general head of fever; but there is no doubt that « very large 
proportion of the deaths returned are really due to malarial 
















PURLIC WRALTH, 


[ Aestlicn oe ele everett qved of mals tcing the 
rainy season. In the villages adjoining the istigution oqpals, the 
people suffer most from intermittent form of malarial fever, In 
_* the town areas malarial is most common during and after 

the rainy season. Mosquitoes are commonethroughout the year, 
_.. but they are mostly of the variety Culexe Anopheles mosquitoes 
enn at the malarial season. All the forms of 
i. levers are met with in the district. The most common 
#5rm is that c&ased by the benign firtian parasite. Next to that 
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in frequency is the malignant tertian infection, while the quartan _. 


form4s rare. Numerous cases have been verified by microscopic 
examination of blood films at the Bankipore General Hospital. 


Double infection. with both benign and malignant tertian parasites _ 


has been met with. Clinically the course and temperature chart 
do not differ from the same types of fever in other malarious 
localities, and the only treatment is quinine; in the malignapt 
tertian variety this must be given hypodermically, 

“ Cachetic fever or infections with Leishman-Donovan bodies,— 
This form of chronie fever with enlargement of spleen is common 
in the district, and up to a recent date was mistaken for malaria 
cachexia. In the earlier stages of the infection, it gives rise to 
fever of remittent type not amenable to quinine; later on it gives 
rise to irregular pyrexia with emaciation, often diarrh@a, great 
enlargement of the spleen, some enlargement of the liver, and 
chronic ulcers on the legs. Tq such cases were identified by 
spleen puncture and microscopic examination of the blood during 
the last year at the Bankipore Hospital. 

“Typhoid fever —Enteric fever is fairly common in Patna, 
as in Bengal. The so-called cases of remittent fever are really 
nothing but typhoid fever. The rash is, as a rule, absent, and 


impure drinking’water. The wells of Patna are as a rule kachhd, 
and the people generally use the water from them for drinking 


purposes. 
“ Five days’ fecer. —This is a clase of fever which is quite 








Coryza tnd ‘the whole body, but not in the Bows 
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' frontal headache of 
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extreme prostration is a well marked 
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recrudesce with the advent of the cold weather gnd attain i 


~. greatest virulence in the first 3 months of the year. For 4 years 
»  (1900—03) the epidemic was confined to those paris where easy 
~ communication and grain markets existed, the tract along the 
East Indian Railway and the surroundings of Bihar being 
** attacked every year, while the south-west of the district remained 
immune. The disease bas now epread all over the district, and 
no part is free from its ravages, The towns have, however, 
suffered far more than rura] areas, the explanation epparently 
being that plague is disease which thrives in congested areas. 
At first, the people feared the remedies which it was sought 
to apply almost as much as they did the plague itself; and for 
some years the tradition lingered among the Godlds in the north- 
wost of Maner that Government wished to poison them The 
attitude of the people has now changed for the better. Year by 
year the villagers are becoming more ready to leave their houses, 
when plagae breaks out, and enoarpp in the open. Muhammadan 
woavers, however, being fatalists,’still decline to do so, and the 
incidence of the disease among them is consequently great, 
Chemical disinfection is unpopular, but disinfection by 
cow-dung cakes is understood by all and carried out by many; 
though not perhaps effective, it serves to inspire confidence. 
‘  Anti-plague inoculation has not gained any popularity. A 
regular system of rat extermination has recently been introduced, 
and 960,000 rats were killed in 1906-07. ° 
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particularly just as the rains break of at their close; in 1905 the 
ee ae Sear Sie Renee ae Si 
- and,in the preceding 4 years the average was 4-4 per 
* As Patna is one of t}o 4 areas in Bengal conspicuous for the 
death-rate reported this head, @ special enquiry into 
cause qf the mortality was made fn 1905-06 by Oaptain 
" Mesnop,. 1. M. 8. Depity Soiitaiy Ceaeiiadinte. The follow- * 
ing are extracts from that officer's report—“ Out of a totalof 83 =, 
Sases investigated and all registérod as dysentery or diarrhaa, 
only 32 were actually found to have died from these diseases. J. 
Fever accounted for 23, cholera for 18, teething for 2, and still- 
birth, childbirth, want of milk, spleen, phthisis, snake-bite, old * 
and obstruction*of the bowels for one each. It will be noted , 
a great many of the cases incorrectly registered are due to 


if 


are malarial fever; in several cases the symptoms pointed do 
kala azér, Cholera is the other disease which has most frequently 
been confounded with dysentery. I have elicited the information 


investigation is that the enormous proportion of 61:5 per cent. 
of cases registered are erroneous. If in Patna generally the same 
conditions obtained as have been found in the Dinapore sub- 
division, viz., that 7 out of every 11 cases of dysentery and 
diarrh@a are incorrectly me asst | then the actual death-rate 
for the district will be found to be a fairly average one, If 
granted to be a little above the average still, then one may 
attribute this result to the water-supply. That the water-supply 
is not of the best, may be gathered from the great prevalence of 
cholera, and from the local conditions which I have seen and des- 
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very little. 5 ; i 
. (4) If Captain Masson’s contention is correct that a large 
number of the cases of dysentery and diarrhwa are mostly ¢ither 
cholefa or fever, then the curve of diarrhoa and dysentery would 
follow largely the curve of mortality from all causes, but the ” 
figures show that this is not the case. Thus,in Fatwi thins in 
1905 the mortality from all canses was 10 per mille above that of 
the year before, whilst the dysentery and diarrhwa figure was 2°5 
per mille lower. ‘I'herefore I am afraid that, as regards Patna, we 
have not yet obtained a very satisfactory conclusion in the matter. 
On the one hand, we have a great deal of careful work by Captain 
Masson that goos to show that the high death-rate under this 
head is due to careless reporting, and on the other hand we have 
persistent local high death-rate that shows certain characteristics 
year after year, the figures of which go to disprove that it is 
either erroneously reported cholera or fever that accounts for the 
. rate,” 
Sees eoninilidn, the followitg remarks of Captain Masson 
the methods of reporting may be quoted—“ The method 
by the chawkidars seems to be as follows—when a 
chawkidér hears that a death ocours, he goes to the house 
and enquires what wasthe cause of death. He rarely sees 
and in any case always takes the word of the relatives. 
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Feported to have died of dysenteyy. In the chawkidar’s book it « 


snake-bite. A more extraoniinary mixture one cannot well“"" 


- . 

Serious epidemips of small-pox are not common, and, as ‘’ rule, Smalle 
the death-rate is very low. The worst epidemio on record ocourred P+ 
in 1902, when 5,000 persons, representing 3 per thousand of 
the population, died of the disease. 4 

Respiratory diseases are more common than would appéur Reepire- 
from the returns, all cases of capillary bronchitis in children (7 
(known locally as Aawd dawd or gohd), which is a very common 
disease at certain seasons of the year, being returned under other 
heads. Even so, the number of deaths caused by such diseases is 
greater than in other parts of the Province. 

Blindness is more common than in any other district in Bengal Infirmitio. 
or Eastern Bengal, no less than 187 males out of every 100,000 
males and 194 out of the eame pumber of females being returned 
as blind at the census of i901 f. The glare and dust accompany- 
ing a hot dry climate appear to predispose to cataract; in the 
five years ending in 1900, 886 successful operations for cataract 
were performed. Insanity is also more frequent than in any other 
part of South Bihar, 38 males and 12 females out of every 100,000 
of either sex being returned as suffering from insanity; exclud- @ 


ing the inmates of the lunatic asylum at Bankipore, the figures ra 


are 15 and 7 respectively. Lepers are also more 
elsowhere in Bibdr, 77 out of every 100,000 males being 
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86 PATNA, 
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nsed indiscriminately for cooking and . In spite, hoy- 
er iyo fl hay wih wih ty 
cling to customs injurious,to health, ma sanitary reforms have 


been taken in hand to keep the lgrger villages in a tary condi- 
tion by filling up unhealthy hollows, clearing away vegeta- 


“~~tion, and removing filth ; and sweepers are employed im the larger 





~ , Villages under the control of a village headman or respectable 
resident. 


secure ventilation; while the majority are made of mud, built 
on a slightly raised floor and overcrowded with inmates. The 
Municipal Act gives the authorities power to deal with matters 
connected with the water-supply, drainage, street cleaning, 
sowage, eto. ; and great improvements have been effected since its 
introduction in 1884. But the time has been too short to 
introduce all the reforms required, and the funds at the disposal 
of the municipalities are too limited to enable them to execute 





ge ager dispensaries at 
Badalpura, Barh, Bharatpur, Bihar, 
, Karaiparsarai, Khusrupur, Maner, 
and Rajgif. The General Hospital 
at Rarkipore contains 124 beds for male and 20 beds for female * 
patients; the Patna city dispensary contains beds for 30 male and =, 
12 fomale patients ; the dispensery at Dinapore for 19 male and6 * 
female patients; that at Barh for 12 male and 6 female tx oe 
and that at Bibar for 16 malo and 8 female pationta, other 
dispensaries efford out-door relief only. 

Tho, number 6 these institutions has increased consliecshily eure 
during recent years, and their popularity has grown stondily. 
In 1896 the Commissioner, Sir J. A. Bourdillon, K.0.8. 1, 






do in the North-Western Provinces.” The statistios of attendance 

show, however, that the popularity of the English method of 

treatment has been steadily growing, the number of patients 

troated annually rising from 119,000 in 1895 to 160,000 in 1905 

or by 34 per cent. in 10 ripe the daily average number of 
i 1,207 and 1,479 respectively, 
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«CHAPTER WI." 


. AGRICULTURE. 


Tue distri may be divided ithto 4 broadly marked tracts, of Gitkusan 
which the first three are comprised within the Bankipore, Barb Sows. 
aid Dinapore subdivisions, while the fourth consists of the 

Bihar subdivision. These areas are, (1) the didra lands slong theo” 
Ganges ; (2) a lotg narrow strip of high land along the Ganges ; Natural 
(3) a broad belt of low-lying country south of the upland strip o- 
just mentioned , and (4) the Bihar subdivision. In each of there 

tracts agricultural conditions vary considerably, and a brief 

acoount will therefore be given of each. 

The didra lands, which are found in the bed of the Ganges, Diare 
stretch along the whole of the north of the district. The creation '**4* 
of these didras, or chars as they are also called, is an interesting 
example of so'l formation. Some back-water or curve of the river 
bed sets up an eddy in the current, which thereupon becomes suffi- 
ciently stationary to deposit a portion of the sand which it holds 
in solution. The level of the char, which is so far nothing but 
a heap of sand, then gradually rises as the water lying stagnant 

a thin layer of clay and silt over the sand; and this 
deposit of silt deepens at every high flood, until at Inst the char 
rises above flood-level. The soil of such a char is extremely 
fertile, and grows magnificent crops; but if its growth is arrested 
by the river altering its course, so that the flood-water docs not g 
cover it during the second stage of ite formation, it remains 
sandy and barren. These didra lands are the most fertile in’ the ‘3 
district; the¥ grow bhadei crops before the river rises and rabi ae 
crops in the cold weather, both yielding magnificent harvests. anes! 

The second tract is situated between the permanent bank of the The up- 
Ganges and the low-lying tract to the suuth, and comprises all the '*%4 tet. 
land lyipg north of the East Indian Reilway line throughout the =, _ 











into 3 separate areas. The western portion receives artificial irri- 
gation from the c@aalsranning for about 40 miles near the western 
border of the district, which supplies the whole of the B 
thina and parts of the Maner, Dinapore, Pnulwari, and Masaw 
thanas. Farther to te west the country is intersected by the 
l'inpiio and its affluents the Morhar Dardbé. These rivers 
* are largely used for irrigation, but when the Ganges riseg their 
waters are forced back and the land is flooded. The third area 
consists of nearly the whole of the Barh subdivision dnd extends 
_ from the extreme east of the district to tne south of Patna city. 
The lands comprised in this belt of country, which are 


“~~ as tal lmods, are subject to anual inundation from the Pinpin 


.and otber rivers, which meander from west to ‘cast on their way 
to the Ganges. To the east, however, part of the Mokameh 
thina is served by irrigation works of the same kind as those 
constructed in the Bihar subdivision. Tho whole of this tract 
produces a comparatively small crop of bhadoi and rice, but 
usually yields a good rabi harvest. 


' Mibarwod- The Bihar subdivision is divided into the hills in the south 


and the low country to the north. The whole subdivision 
is intersected by streams, which in the hot and cold weather 
contain little or no water, but at the time of heavy rain 
are filled from bank to bank. The greater part is provided with 
a system of irrigation works intended to store and distribute the 
water. Reservoirs called ahars are Dyilt, some of which are filled 
with rain-water and naturel drainage, while others sre replenished 








Kewdi soil, which is a species of bard stiff clay, opening out 9 

when dry in ganing fissures, is cultivated with rice; but if’ is also | 
suitable for radi crops, as it retains moisturo for a long period * 
and rabi has to depend, to » great extent, on sub-soil moisture. 
One variety of hewd/ in the Barh subdivision, known as ¢4/ land, 
is too deeply submerged during the rains to grow rice, the mifin 
product of this soil elsewhere at that season, but yields splondid 
rabi 





